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First in Speed, Accuracy, Durability 

At the laternations! Typewriter Contests held 

in New York City, October 25, 1920, the Under- 

weed fer the Fifteenth conscoutive year re 

established ite record 

Werld’« Champian: George L. Hossteld, 151 words 
per minute for one hour 

Acupteer Champion: Genevieve Maxwell, 122 words 
per mieete for one-half hour 


Meeice Champien: Arcthar Newenhaus, 1) words « 
mecmtc tor one-quarter hour 


Pa 


Officia! feternctional Records For World's Trophy 
From 1906, When Speed Contests Wore Inaugurated 
Wrener Machine .,, wate 
Reve L. Frits 


Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 


nod 
Underwood 


Underwood 


ALL WON ON THE UNDERWOOD 
Greatest Records Are UNDERWOOD Records 


Achievements: Revolutionized type- 


writer manufacture by 
introducing the first full line visible machine 
Broedened the scope of mechanical writing 
by the introduction of its special machines 
and its wonderful bookkeeping machine. 
Won by service and fair treatment the confi- 
dence of the public. Established largest plaots 
in the world for manufacture of Typewriters 
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Service on the Battle Line 


What ‘“‘Stenographer’’ Means in Armenia 


Exclusive to The Gregg Writer, by courtesy of Mary Lena Wilson, Director, Magazine Publicity, 
Near East Relief, One Madison Avenue, New York City 


always lead to the prosaic life of the 
office. Many an army clerk and navy 
yeowoman discovered that in the days of 
the Great War. But perhaps it has never 
yet led right up to the battle 


GS aiways lead and a typewriter do not 


besieged by the Turks for the better part 
of four months, just as if she had signed up 

for ‘‘service at the front.” 
Siege, massacre and flight have been the 
experiences of these young business women 
who thought they were go- 





front as it has with the 
stenographers and_ typists 
who have gone out with the 
Near East Relief to Armenia. 

When the young women 
who signed up in the New 
York office gave as their 
qualifications, shorthand 
and typing, they had visions 
of themselves sitting in an 
office on a crooked street 
in Constantinople, with an 
American flag and an Arme- 
nian banner draped between 
the windows, pounding all 
day at a machine, with oc- 
casional visits to the soup 
kitchens and relief stations 





ing out to write Gregg and 
run an Underwood. They 
have huddled together in 
cold, damp cellars, with 
scarcely room to lie down, 
while the Turkish bullets 
spattered against the build- 
ings and the cries of the 
French and Armenian 
wounded who had escaped 
to the American compound 
echoed through the dark 
halls. They've lived on corn 
willies and goldfish and 
chocolate, and been glad to 
get it, when the Armenians 
in the town were reduced 
to crusts and water, or noth- 








to remind them they weren't 
in New York or Chicago or 
Schenectady. However, it 
was an opportunity for ser- 
vice, and, incidentally, for 
seeing a bit of the world, 
braced it. 

But in most cases the prosaic desk in the 
Constantinople office has not materialized. 
rhe assignment reads, “Igdir, charge of 
files of district,’’ or ‘“‘Adana, secretary and 
business manager’—and off the young 
stenographer goes to find that the files at 
Igdir include some three hundred or so 
orphans, of whom she is assistant directress, 
and that the business manager of Adana, 
be she ever so businesslike, can't avoid being 


and they em- 


Nancy Benson 


In charge of the Individual Remittance 
Department Near East 1 
Constantinople 


ing at all. 

Since the recent advances 
of the Bolsheviks in Armenia 
and the Turkish Nationalists 
in Asia Minor, all the workers, 
whatever their occupation, have been in grave 
personal danger, despite the fact that safety 
has always been guaranteed to the Americans. 
This guarantee doesn’t prevent the excite- 
ment from running high when from all the vil- 
lages round the Armenians are fleeing in to the 
American quarters as a place of refuge, and 
when hostile troops are filling the city. 

Even in Constantinople, when the assign- 
ment does read “headquarters,” there’s no 
sitting on a crooked side street behind the 
American and Armenian flags. That is, one 


elief, 
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isn’t confined to that. For instance, Miss 
Nancy Benson, a charming young woman 
from Virginia who had given up a position 
as secretary in an exclusive girls’ school to 
try her speed (at shorthand) with the relief 
workers in Turkey, found that looking after 
the business end of the Individual Remittance 
Department was more enlivening than she 
had planned. 

No novel could tell the stories of tragedy 
and pain, of romance and almost magic 
meetings that Miss Benson has come to 
her desk every day from the homeless Arme- 
nian refugees who are seeking their relatives 
in this country. Miss Benson has given out 
over a million and a half dollars this past 
year to Armenians in Turkey who have 
received gifts from their friends in this coun- 
try. And not one cent of this money is given 
out until conclusive proof is furnished by the 
Armenian applicants who claim to be the 
persons sought for, that they are the relatives 
for whom the gift is intended. 

Thirty thousand refugees pouring into the 
city in one month has also made a demand 
on the resources of the personnel of the Near 
East Relief. Stenographers, typists, file 
clerks—they are all called upon to do some- 
thing toward meeting this emergency. Hand- 
ing out winter woolens, or dishing soup or 
preparing baths—it’s all in the job, and when 
each refugee has a hair-raising story to tell, 
the work isn’t dull. 

Yet despite these discouragements—or 
do the women consider them encouragements 
—stenographers still apply. The last to go 
out, Miss Mary Morton, formerly secretary 
to Senator Hughes of New Jersey, sailed just 
after the word came that Armenia was being 
taken by the Russians. She was in the last 
party of six to sail for the Near East. What 
her experiences have been, there has not yet 
been time to learn. But just before sailing 
she announced that she was “ready for any- 
thing.”’ 

Gregg has proved a stepping-stone to 
many things before this; but this is about 
the first time it has qualified as a requisite 
for the front-line trenches. 
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Chicago and New York 
Universities 


Offer Special Teachers’ Courses 


RECENT letter from Dean L. C. Mar- 
A shall, of the University of Chicago 
School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, contains news of great interest to short- 
hand and typewriting teachers—a_ special! 
course is to be introduced during the summer 
quarter in Methods of Teaching Stenography 
and Typewriting. Many other commercial 
subjects will be included in the quarter’s pro- 
gram, also, as detailed in the April American 
Shorthand Teacher, but this new methods 
course in stenography will be of particular 
interest and value to our teacher-readers. 
The work is to be conducted by Miss Ann 
Brewington, who has met with marked success 
in normal school teaching and with war 
classes before going to Chicago University. 
The best methods of presentation, educa- 
tional values and the psychology of short- 
hand and typewriting, grading and inter- 
scholastic tests, certificates and diplomas, 
coérdination of shorthand and typewriting, 
and coéperation with the academic department 
are some of the topics that will be considered. 
We understand the class is to be limited to 
twenty. Application should be made to Dean 
Marshall without delay, therefore. A knowl- 
edge of Gregg Shorthand and the theory of 
touch typewriting is required of entrants. 
New York University is offering more than 
fifty specialized courses for the summer school, 
covering practically every phase of business. 
One course makes a special appeal—the sur- 
vey course of business. This is the first 
course of the kind to be given in any univer- 
sity. It offers six weeks’ survey of finance, 
selling, management, foreign trade, and busi- 
ness economics, with the leading men in the 
University as lecturers, and some twenty ex- 
cursions to big New York industries for ob- 
servation first-hand. It is an intensive course 
planned especially for the mature student. 
Detailed information can be secured from 
Dean A. W. Taylor, of the Wall Street Di- 
vision of New York University. 











Marshal Foch’s Tribute to Shorthand Writers 


At the twelfth International Shorthand Congress, recently held at 
Strasbourg, the following message from Marshall Foch was read: 


BY the simplification they have secured in the issuing of orders, by the saving of 
time and effort which they have enabled to be effected, shorthand and type- 
writing have been during this last war a powerful aid in the transmission and rapid 
diffusion to all units of the various plans and intentions of the Chief.—FOCH. 
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The Great Democrat 


Thomas Jefferson—Born April 2, 1743; Died July 4, 1826 
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(Continued on page 258) 
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(ge Learner and His Problems 


Conducted by Clyde I. Blanchard, Director of Commercial 
Education and Practice, Berkeley, Calif. 


“Time-wasting habits 
rob you of the speed you 











might attain” ‘ 4 
Che Last Syllable 
HE Twelfth Lesson of Speed Studies 2. K Group 
is devoted to a principle in writing that ee _ ain 7 r 


has a vital influence on speed—the 
rounding of angles. Speed practice is not a 
course of training to be avoided until the 
Manual has been completed. It must go hand 
in hand with the learning of the theory 
principles. For practical purposes the theory 
principles are not learned unless they can be 
applied rapidly. You should bend every effort, 
therefore, to add to your ability to execute 
outlines correctly and legibly the ability to do 
both these things rapidly and without tire- 
some effort. 


ROUNDING ANGLES 


Drill on the rounding of angles and on pass- 
ing from one outline to another in connection 
with your practice of the suffixes in Lessons 
Sixteen, Seventeen, and Eighteen. We 
quote briefly from the lesson in Speed Studies 
to which we have referred and urge you to 
practice the entire lesson thoroughly: 

“The predominance of curves is fundamen- 
tal in the system. It is this feature that 
gives to the writing its fluent and graceful 
appearance and adds tremendously to its 
speed possibilities. But angles do occur, of 
necessity. ... An angle, however, does not 
necessarily mean an abrupt stop, but, rather, 
a change in direction. Early in his practice 
the writer should form the habit of getting 
around the corners rapidly.” 


THE SYLLABLE GROUPS 


In our study of the joined and disjoined 
suffixes we find that the habit of thinking in 
syllables rather than single letters is very 
helpful. This habit should be well formed 
by now through the drill on the prefixes. 

We give here an arrangement of the joined 
suffixes into six groups, which we have found 
a helpful classification: 


1. F Group 


) , , 


- < < y 


Key: ful, 


flect, flict, flection, fliction 





Key: cribe, cription, quire, quest, quisite 


3. P Group 


rr £¢€é¢eée.# 


Key: ple, pose, position, pute, putation, pire 


4. S Group 


2 S 6 “— ~ 7 


Key: self, selves, sult, sume, sumption 


5. Sh Group 


- 4 ’ a St 


Key: sure, tion, sion, tient, cient, ciency 


6. Miscellaneous Group 


a ene 


Key: able, ible, ble, jure, less, ment, ness, worth, wortiry 


LEGIBILITY GOVERNS 


We must observe the same care in the use 
of the suffixes that we observed in the use of 
prefixes and other abbreviations: Jegibility 
is always our first consideration. Whenever 
we find that by using a suffix abbreviation 
we would sacrifice legibility, we must either 
write the suffix in full or use a distinctive 
method of showing the abbreviation. There 
are few words requiring such treatment. The 
majority of them have the suffix ment, or less, 
or ness. Lesson Sixteen in the Speed Studies 
will be helpful to you in this connection. 

The lesson on joined suffixes is not complete 
without a thorough study of analogical ab- 
breviations as presented in Chapters Seven- 
teen and E ghteen of Speed Studies. Many of 
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Lesson LX 
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these abbreviations are similar to the joined 
suffixes, and thorough drill on them separately 
and in words will give you immediate control 
over a wide, useful vocabulary. 


THE “‘INNER CIRCLE”’ 


Learn the disjoined suffixes just as thorough- 
ly as you have learned the alphabet. To write 
many thousands of words quickly requires 
a shorthand system within a shorthand sys- 
tem. This inner circle of short cuts, like many 
other “inner circles," has its membership 
restricted. There are, I feel sure, thousands 
of practicing stenographers, though they are 
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Lesson X 


Words 
Da 7 ) 
5, ( ’ a“ ot < 
x ‘ r 
5 c 
yo a oO 
4 " ? 
, S XK ( 
5 ( 2 ) 
,nod , 
a ) __* — ye! 4+ 
~ » 4 wall € 
Sentences 
Ly c 2 ° 
( ) - 
2 ” ¢ 4 » 


( ( 
a : 
C 2 " Z ( / J 
™ ( 
a 
f - cr 
as 2 a ’ < . ~ o 
, << < tz jw c ail 7 
Pe C ri o° Z \ 
E 


not good stenographers, who would not feel 
at home in this inner circle. They have 
forgotten, or they never really learned, their 
disjoined prefixes and suffixes. They are 
making hard work of dictation which they 
might write easily if they could use the prin- 
ciples explained in these last lessons of the 
Manual. 


MASTER COMMON WORDS FIRST 


I have come to the conclusion that one rea- 
son why they slight the disjoined suffixes is 
that the general exercise contains so many 
hard and unusual words—words with which 
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Lesson Xl 


Words 
yA 
« cHy iy 2 
J 
J 4S ) nl 
< < < ST a v 
/ 
¢ 
< _ x £ | a Sf 
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¢ ( 
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-. A 4 ra r YG 
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Sentences 
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F v4 
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3 1 
& x a , 
C S- > < ( ow > 
ao, ‘ 
( 9 “ _, E c 
a ‘ 2 co . ~ ~—— O z , 
at, 
( Se 
ru ) 


they are not familiar and in which they are 
not the least interested, because they have no 
present use for them. They grow discouraged 
with continued drill on such words as 
perambulate, expostulate, phraseogram, indem- 
nification, peritonitis, and the like. I don’t 
blame them in the least. Such words have a 
valuable use in teaching you to apply the 
principles unhesitatingly. You acquire this 
art, however, not through repetition of the 
same words, but by writing new words. 
Repetition drill, therefore, should be confined 
to the wordsigns, the phrases, and such addi- 
tional everyday words needed to make up the 
ordinary working vocabulary of a beginning 
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Lesson Xll 
Words 


. — ~~ - X at - 
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c 7) ( 
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Sentences 
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j ear. 
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stenographer. There is time enough to drill 
on technical vocabulary. 

Remember, then, to learn your suffixes in 
association with common, everyday words 
whenever possible. Don't practice your gen- 
eral exercise indiscriminately. Select the 
useful words. Notification and qualification 
will be of much use to you. Get thoroughly 
acquainted with them, even though you must 
slight mortification and indemnification until 
you are promoted to take dictation from the 
genius who uses such words. Make your 
practice count. Use it intelligently, having 
in mind“your immediate needs. 

You will note the absence of disjoined 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills—V1I 


Vocabulary Sentences 
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[This series began in the November sue 
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suffixes used as wordsigns. It might be hard 
to teil a prefix from a suffix when standing 
ilone. Since we have used the prefixes for 
wordsigns it does not seem advisable to use 
the suffixes in this 


NEXT TOPIC PHRASING 


Next month we shall devote most of our 
space in this department to a discussion of 
phrasing. This discussion will be based on 
Lesson Nineteen in the Manual and also on 
one of the chapters in Mr. Brown’s book, 
Factors of Shorthand Speed. 


“‘ORIGINAL”’? PRACTICE 


way. 


We are always glad to hear from both stu- 
dents and teachers in connection with the pre 
sentation of the theory principles. Miss Ida 
Mickel, who has charge of the shorthand 
classes of the Hot Springs High School, Hot 
Springs, South Dakota, believes in dictating 
original compositions submitted by the pupils 
or compiled by herself. We are certain that 
such a plan, giving both teacher and students 
that interest which comes from creation and 
ownership, will make progress more rapid 
than is possible under a method which lacks 
originality. 

We are printing, on page 242, an original 
composition which Miss Mickel uses in con- 
nection with drill on the wordsigns. She states 
that there are about two hundred fifty words 
in the composition, eighty-five per cent of 
which are wordsigns. 


Theory Questions Answered 


Question 


Which are the right outlines for “Your order No. 124” 
and “The number of people present"’? 


Answer 
In the words number and company we 
follow the practice of longhand Where 


number is abbreviated before numerals the 
abbreviation ‘‘No.”’ may be used in shorthand 
for the purpose of indicating the abbreviation. 
When not followed by numerals the usual 
form is used. 

In the same way, the word company is 
written in full except where it is part of a 
title, as in Insurance Co., or Smith & Co., 
when & is used for Co. See Manual, page 136. 


Question 


Will you please tell me why a backward s is used in the 
word eschewing? This seems to me to violate the rule 
given in paragraph 32 on page 27 of your Manual 


Answer 
S very rarely immediately precedes ci, 
t, Sh. Usually there is an intervening vowel. 


It unquestionably is easier to write the 
word eschewing in the way indicated. This 
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is a mere expedient adopted for practical 
reasons. The only other word in which the 
s would be more convenient turned this way 
is escheat. To turn the s in this way is much 
more logical than to follow the rule in these 
words, for we are already accustomed to 
turning the s in this way before ch—owing 
to the influence of the wordsigns such and 
exchange. In such and exchange the s is 
turned the reverse way to facilitate phrasing, 
as in in such, with such, in exchange, etc. 


oO° 
U.S. Institute at Camp Jackson, 


Columbia, South Carolina 


FULLY equipped institute at Columbia, 

South Carolina, for soldier pupils in 

the army, is the announcement recently 
made by Major General P. C. Harris, the 
adjutant general. Soldiers will be paid thirty 
dollars a month while learning. Major Gener- 
al John L. Hines, commanding the Fifth 
Division, located at Camp Jackson, Columbia, 
South Carolina, says: 

“Soldiers are given the training which will 
enable them to perform efficiently the clerical 
duties of the several branches of the army, 
at the same time qualifying them for worth- 
while positions in the business world. Special 
effort is made to develop self-reliance, initia- 
tive, perseverance, and judgment.” 

In the army’s school of business every 
student has a desk and fixings similar to those 
in the office of a business executive. Type- 
writers, comptometers, filing apparatus and 
adding machines of late model are part of the 
machinery of the well-lighted and ventilated 
classrooms. 

Soldiers in the business course take either 
stenography and typewriting, bookkeeping 
and typewriting, or the army clerical course as 
preliminary to advanced work in either the 
accounting or executive fields. The Gregg sys- 
tem of shorthand is taught, and the “Rational” 
method of typewriting. Courses in penman- 
ship, spelling, and the use of English are given 
to all students. 

In bookkeeping, after the student has re- 
viewed and is proficient in arithmetic and 
penmanship, he acts as bookkeeper for a store, 
where he must meet and solve all the problems 
he would find in a similar position in civil 
life. He buys and sells, does business with a 
bank, a wholesale house, and individual 
consumers; he makes records of actual trans- 
actions and determines the progress of his 
business, its costs and profit or loss. In addi- 
tion, there is training in ordering goods, in- 
voicing, advertising, and salesmanship, time- 
keeping, and costs. Instruction in business 
law and other ethics is also part of the course. 
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A Stock Clerk’s Rise 


By Ida Mickel 


THE 
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A man’s measure is his ability to select 


men and materials, and organize them. 
ELBERT HUBBARD 
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eO.G.A. 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 S. Wabash Ave., 


Department 


Chicago, Ill. 








This department is the official 
mouthpiece of the O. G. A. The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the des elopment of skill- 
ful shorthand writin Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 


AN 








EMBLEM 
OF THE] Hew to Become a Member: Prac- 
ORDER tice the test article until you secure 


two copies that represent your best 
work Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 








be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may become candidates for the Certifi- 
cale of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request. 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fity cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit 





The ‘Boss’ 


SHORT time ago a writer came into 
\ our office and told us an interesting 
~ story. We spent some valuable time 
listening to it and found it so pertinent to this 
department that we pass it on. 

She was a shorthand writer, a year or so out 
school, young and ambitious. 
She called personally to place her subscription 
ind to secure an emblem of the order. She 
said she was a good stenographer. 

“I always thought I was, and I never 
suspected there could be two opinions about 
it,’’ she said. “‘The boss never fussed about 
my letters as he did with some of the others, 


of business 


though that didn’t mean that they were 
errorless. Some came back, but most of 
them went through without question. I 


maintained a good percentage and I thought 
that was sufficient. 

“So one day I thought it was time to tackle 
him foraraise. I believed I deserved it. Well 
he didn’t go into the raptures I anticipated 
over the suggestion, nor, I will say, did he hit 
the heights I now know I might and should 
have expected. Instead, he regarded me not 
unkindly and, drawing out his chair for a chat, 
asked why I thought I was worth more. 

“Unabashed, I confessed to him my un- 
doubted value to the organization; what it 
would lose if I should suddenly walk out on 
it, and the time and expense that would be 
wasted in filling my place. I didn’t tell him 
so—no, no—but I rather sought to leave the 
impression that I was indispensable to the 
success of the firm. 

“To my amazement, I didn’t get the raise. 
The boss admitted my relative usefulness, but 
pointed out the injustice of giving me an in- 


Takes a Hand 


crease and not according it to the others. 
Tactfully, he told me that I was a good 
stenographer but really no better than the 
rest, and that he saw no need to advance the 
salary of his entire force. He did say that 
when I gave some indication that I was a 
better stenographer than the others, then he 
would specially consider my case. 

“Naturally, I was disappointed and felt that 
my services weren’t properly appreciated. 
I resigned, but reconsidered it later and de- 
cided to stay—purely out of a spirit of Chris- 
tian charity, of course! 

“A month after that, when the incidert 
was forgotten and I was pursuing the monot- 
onous tenor of my way, the boss rang for me. 
When I went in I found him reading—my 
Gregg Writer. I had left it on my desk the 
night before and supposed it had gone to the 
wastebasket when I found it missing. He 
paid no attention as I sat down and com- 
menced to rattle my notebook, but turned over 
the page and finished what he was reading. 


I glanced slyly over his shoulder and saw 
that it was the O. G. A. article. While I 
anxiously waited for what might happen, 


he turned suddenly upon me and asked if I 
was a “Gregg Artist.” 

“Of course I told him I was not—somewhat 
indignantly, I fear. I was an advanced 
writer, and wrote fast enough for all practical 
purposes. Pretty notes wouldn’t help me— 
if anything, I needed speed. 

““*Hump!’ he said. ‘What do you take this 
magazine for?’ 

“TI was a bit taken aback, but I finally told 
him that it had some interesting shorthand 
stories in it at times, and, besides, I had gotten 
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a two years’ subscription in school and it 
hadn’t run out yet. 

““*Didn't you ever read this part of it?’ 
he asked 

“IT never did, and I didn’t lie about it. 1 
told him no. 


‘**Let me see your notebook,’ he said. 


Hump!’ he grunted again, as he com- 
pared the two. He leaned back in his chair 
and glared—yes, glared—at me. ‘Now, I 
don’t know anything about this stuff,’ he said, 
‘but it strikes me it is put in this magazine for 
something besides filling up space. I’ve got 
a pretty poor brand of stenographers here— 
yes, you too—and there's a lot of darn fool 
mistakes being made that I suspect are due 
to poor writing of whatever system you pro- 
fess. Maybe I’m wrong about it, but I’m 
willing to play my hand. I'll tell you what 
I'll do—if you or any of the force will learn to 
write well enough to win one of those things— 
certificates, I think they are called—I’ll 
give you the raise you asked for last month.’ 


“Well, we all tried, and I never realized 
before what a terrible writer I was. I fell down 
on the first test, but I made it on the fourth. 


“And I got my raise—indeed, I have had 
another since then. The boss is all puffed 
up about it—says he knows what’s what 
about stenographers and shorthand writing.” 


No comment is necessary. The story tells 
itself; but we can’t resist the temptation to 
say a word. We would like to meet that 
boss just to verify an impression we have 
about him. We wish there were more like 
him, but we suspect he is not typical—un- 
fortunately. A writer has not finished her 
schooling by any means when she lands a 
position in a business office, and an employer 
is in a respect a teacher. This employer had 
trouble with his stenographers, he set about to 
locate the cause of it, and he found the means 
of meeting it. 


As for the stenographer, we sometimes fear 
she is only too typical. She only needed an 
incentive to make her do better work. In 
this case, the incentive came in the form of an 
increase in salary. That, of course, is a very 
compelling motive, but it is far from being 
the only one. To many, indeed, we believe, 
to most stenographers, the finest reward is 
that of seeing their work, their letters, come 
out of the boss’s sanctum and go into the mail 
spotless—guiltless of correction or additional 
punctuation. Theirs is a finer motive and, 
more, a wiser one. Pride of work, pride of 
achievement, is the compelling force of most 
of the successes that are registered in any line 
of endeavor. And that is the object of the 
O. G. A. department, to help encourage such 
a pride in the shorthand writer. 
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O. G. A. Club Awards 
Gold Ring 


Nettie Korookin, Hebrew Technical School for Gir 
New York City 
Gold Pin 
S. Deutscher, Bryant & Stratton Business College, Buffalo 
New York 
Silver Pin 
Miss Rose Bien, Hebrew Technical School for Girls 
New York City 


Miss Emma Steger, Tiffin Business College, Tiffin, Ohi 


Miss Esther Krause, Marshfield Senior High Schoo 
Marshfield, Wis. 

Bertha Smith, Elliott Commercial School, Wheeling 
W. Va. 


Bronze Pin 

Lois Watkins, The Booth & Bayliss School, Waterbury 
Conn 

F. Sue Taylor, Virginia Commercial & Shorthand College 
Lynchburg, Va 

Ada Robinson, Virginia Commercia! & Shorthand College 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Grace Marshall, Schoo! Sisters of Notre Dame, Burlington, 
lowa 

Addie Burdett, Girls’ High School, Frederick, Md 

A. Seebach, Wheat City Business College, Brandon, Man 
Canada 

Ethel Mae Bushroe, Saginaw High School, Saginaw. Mich 

Ethel Butts, Nazareth High School, Nazareth, Pa 

Isami Yamanaka, Hilo High School, Hilo, Hawaii 


Honorable Mention 
David Mar, Sprott-Shaw School, Vancouver, B. ¢ 


100% Clubs 


Margaret Cowan, Wheat City Business College, Brandon 
Man., Canada (13) 


Can 


Myrtle S. Brown, Hebrew Technical School for Girls 
New York City (28) 
Essie Kimberlin, Elliott Commercial School, Wheeling 


W. Va. (40) 
- 
CD 


. —~ a] 
April O. G. A. Test 
(Good until May 25, 1921) 

The desire of man to indicate that he has a personality 
is preserved in the ancient custom of impressing in wax a 
letter or a distinguishing mark of some sort. 

The first seals of the Egyptians were cylindrical rollers 
of stone engraved with hieroglyphics, and the impression 
was made by rolling them upon a mixture of clay and straw 
Then the Greeks and later the Romans made signet: 
The substance which they used to take the impression was 
composed of clay and beeswax. In the fifteenth century 
the Spanish explorers brought back from China a sub 
stance made of resin. lac and clay, which hardened quickly 
after being melted, and to this was given the name “‘Spanish. 
Wax,” although there was no wax in its composition 

The practice of placing wax seals upon state and lega! 
documents began with the Romans and has survived to 
the present day. 
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Mr. Swem Becomes Managing Editor of 
The Gregg Writer 





FOR APRIL 





A Personal Statement by John Robert Gregg 


7ITH the April issue of the Gregg 

Writer, Mr. Charles L. Swem, who 

for the last eight 

the confidential secretary and official reporter 

for the President of the United States, 
the managing editor. 

It is a source of genuine personal satisfaction 
that I am able to make this announcement. 
\s I write words I recall with 
impression my first meeting with ‘“‘Charlie.”’ 


years has been 


pecomes 


these vivid 


lle was then fifteen years 
" 


old, in ‘‘knickers,’’ and 
vorking like a Trojan 
the night school at 


Ire nton, 
New Jersey. Already the 
fire of shorthand genius 


Rider College, 


was blazing in him. 
There was something 
ibout his boyish enthu- 


thirst for 
achievement, his person- 


siasm, his 


ility, and his determina- 
t addition to his 
shorthand ability, that 
immediately attracted 
These qualities had 
lready won the friend- 
ship of Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Gill, the principals 
of the school, his teach- 
ers, and the members 
of his class—although 
these latter had all fallen 
before his shorthand skill 
n friendly competitions. 

I lost no time in 
opening negotiations 
with him to join my office staff in NewYork 
City. Then began his shorthand training 
in earnest, a training that quickly placed 
him in the front ranks of experts, although 
he was still but a boy in his teens. With 
. vision of the field that this shorthand 
training opened to him, he recognized the 
necessity for a broader general education. 
With systematic and painstaking care he 
proceeded to make a deep study of English 
and Literature. 


tion, in 


me, 


The story of his career from this time 
on is well known to the readers of this maga- 
zine—how he entered the Fifth  Inter- 
national Speed Contest at Washington less 
than a year after he came to New York 
and won second place, breaking the previous 
record in the contest on solid matter by 
thirteen words a minute. How a year later 


in the speed contest of the National Short- 
hand 


Reporters’ Association at Buffalo he 





Charles Lee Swem 
Managing Editor 





won speed certificates for 192 words a minute 
solid matter, and minute on 
jury charge, a speed that has never been 
exceeded but by one writer, Mr. Clyde 
Marshall, who wrote only four words more 
in the five-minute dictation than Mr. Swem. 
How another year later Swem won third 
place in the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association speed contest and received cer- 


words a 


27 
209i 


tificates for speeds up to 268 words a minute. 

It was just before the 
time of this last contest 
that Swem attracted the 
attention of the future 
president by reporting 
an address given by 
Mr. Wilson at Trenton. 
Its extraordinary accur- 
acy was such a surprise 
to Mr. Wilson that he 
sent for Swem and ask- 
ed him to become his 
campaign reporter, a 
position which he would 
not accept until he had 
consulted me. The out- 
come was that I talked 
with the president-elect 
agreed to “‘lend”’ 
“Charlie” to him until 
after the election. But 
the election made a big- 
ger opportunity for 
Swem. The President 
then wanted him at the 
White House, and there 
was nothing to do but 
to let him have him. 
It requires no particularly brilliant imagina- 
tion to picture the wonderful experiences 
of Swem during the eight years he has just 
finished with Mr. Wilson, of the years of 
intimate relationship with one of the biggest 
figures in the history of the country. His 
position was one of tremendous importance 
and responsibility. His steadfastness of 
purpose and loyalty, absolute secrecy in 
the most confidential of relationships, and 
his capacity to respond to responsibilities 
that are not connotated in the mere term 
“secretary” quickly made Swem indispensable 
to the President. 

Mr. Swem’s eight years at the White 
House, and his travels in Europe and America 
with the President, threw him constantly 
in contact with big men, much of it in the 
most critical time in the world’s history. 
He has taken full advantage of his oppor- 
unities. And he always made his work 


and 
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felt. A story is told—but not by him—of 
how one day during the treaty negotiations 
at Versailles Lloyd George, Clemenceau 
and Wilson engaged in a lively conversation 
concerning the ability of Swem in reporting 
the address of Paderewski, filled with im- 
possible Polish names. The story illustrates 
forcibly the impress of personality through 
achievement. 

Swem’s experience and opportunity has 
been one that comes to but few young men. 
He made the fullest use of it. He has a 
background of experience that will be of 
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immeasurable value to 
magazine. 
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the readers of our 
He knows, as only one can know 





who has gone through it, the intricacies and 
problems of attaining high speed in short- 


hand. 


He is an interesting and authoritative 


writer on matters of interest to our readers. 
So I welcome him to the editorial chair with 
open arms, and with feelings of keen personal 
gratification of the part that our shorthand 
has played in his career, knowing that he will 
be able to make genuine contributions to 
the effectiveness of the work in which we are 
all deeply interested. 


Business Letters 
Sales Department Correspondence 
> ‘ ‘ é id > « a ? 
T 
Eg - 2 


—From Constructive Dictation, by Edward Hali Gardner, page 152, letiers 1 and 3. 
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Editorial Views 

















The Woman Executive 


URING the war the women of America 
ID had their first real taste of executive 

work on a large scale. The war 
gave opportunity for the testing out of 
ibilities—and very real abilities—that had 
hitherto been confined to the management 
of homes, clubs, and other social activities. 
What the women succeeded in doing is to 
their everlasting credit. It was inevitable 
that once they had experienced the allure- 
ments of constructive service and achieve- 
ment, they would not retreat from the 
position gained. Political equality, which 
they succeeded in winning by their own 
ourage, enterprise, and hard work, has 
given an added incentive to have a larger 
part in the world’s work as professional 
ind business women, and a’ citizens. They 
did not turn back to the humdrum affairs of 
living when the need for their services became 
less urgent than it was during the most 
critical period in the world’s history. On the 
contrary, there is a greater activity among 
women for an opportunity in the business 
world than ever before. And they are 
getting it. 

When there was an unprecedented demand 
for stenographers and secretaries, thousands 
of women turned to this field from patriotic 
motives. Those who had ability for executive 
work soon found themselves. They used 
secretarial training as a _ stepping-stone. 
They were quick to see the advantages of 
such a training—not only because it was of 
real assistance then, but because it offered 
in Opportunity for growth, and for a larger 
sphere of action. 

And this brings us to the real point of 
this editorial. There is no training that so 
quickly develops latent executive ability 
is the experience one gets as a secretary to 
in executive. The secretarial work brings 
one into intimate contact with the funda- 
mentals of business. It gives an opportunity 
for the development of initiative, resource- 
fulness, decision, and all the qualities that 
go to make up a good executive. Through 
the medium of shorthand and typewriting, 
and secretarial work one has a chance to 
study the methods employed by successful 
executives, for men and women in executive 
positions do not last very long unless they 
are successful. The secretary gifted with 
an analytical mind has the opportunity to 
check up the work of an executive and see 





what the actual answer is in results, without 
taking the responsibility that falls upon 
the shoulders of the executive. By the 
simple process of comparison of negative and 
positive results, the fundamental principles 
of business action can be sifted out and 
proved. The secretary can become an 
understudy where growth is restricted only 
by ambition and natural limitations. The 
secretarial field thus offers unlimited oppor- 
tunity. 


One of the first steps in the direction 
of becoming an executive is to learn to 
perform secretarial work well. The short- 
hand and typewriting course is the entering 
wedge. To attract the attention of the 
executive, the work must be of a character 
to make it distinctive. Many of the girls 
in the business schools to-day will become 
the women business executives of to-morrow. 


Learning to be a good stenographer or 
a good secretary means mastering the details 
as you go along; studying, analyzing, doing 
the day’s work as you come to it, without 
leaving anything hanging over to clutter 
up the plans of to-morrow. It means hard 
work—but a work in which there is much 
joy—and sticking to the job until it is finished. 
This cannot be done merely by dreaming 
of the final objective. 


CO? 
Editorial Brevities 


OES an advertisement ever die? This 
D is suggested by two letters received 

this morning. The first letter is 
from Scotland and is addressed, ‘‘John Robert 
Gregg, Light-Line Phonography Institute, 62 
Dale Street, Liverpool’’—which has not been 
our address for twenty-seven years. The 
other letter is from Park Rapids, Washington, 
and is addressed, ‘J. R. Gregg, 94 Washington 
Street, Chicago’’—an address which went up 
in flames more than twenty years ago. 
This letter, too, contained a money order 
for fifty cents in payment for ‘‘Part I: The 
Elements,”’ a book that has not been issued 
since 1897! 

A still more remarkable illustration of the 
permanence of advertising occurred about a 
year ago. We received a letter from a 
gentleman in England who said that he was a 
collector of rare coins and that he had become 
interested in our system of shorthand through 
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reading a circular in which he had wrapped 
one of his coins many yearsago. The circular, 
which he inclosed, was the first advertisement 
of our system in 1888! 


From the Connecticut School for the Blind, 
Hartford, Connecticut, comes as inspiring a 
record of typewriting as we have received 
in some time. 

Hugo Saglio, a boy only eleven years 
old, who entered the school last October, 
recently won a certificate from the Remington 
Typewriter Company by writing a_ net 
speed of 27 words a minute for ten minutes. 
He wrote 311 words, making but four errors. 
This record is all the more remarkable from 
the fact that young Saglio did not begin his 
instruction until the middle of October 
and then only had three forty-minute periods 
a week, making approximately twelve weeks 
of instruction. As he is totally blind, he 
had to write from dictation, which is more 
difficult than typing from copy. He has 
received his instruction in typewriting under 
the direction of Miss Ida F. Swift. 


The April American Shorthand Teacher lists 
nearly a hundred universities and colleges, 
normals and business schools that offer special 
teacher-training classes in shorthand and 
commercial subjects this summer. Additional 
entries will be printed next month for any 
schools reporting after the present list closed. 

> > . 

At the annual election of the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, December 15, Mr. 
Henry J. Holm, Principal of Gregg School, 
was elected Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. This is the first time in 
the history of the organization that a com- 
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mercial school man has been recognized to 
the extent of being made chairman of a 
committee. This certainly is a_ splendid 
recognition of the value of commercial train. 
ing by one of the leading chambers of com- 
merce in the country, and Mr. Holm is to 
be congratulated on his election. 
> > . 


The editor, accompanied by Mrs. Gregg, 
has just returned from a much needed vaca- 
tion at Daytona, Florida, where he spent 
several weeks. 

> > > 


The meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. at Atlantic City, 
February 26 to March 3, was an unusually 
successful one. A resumé of the meeting is 
given in this month’s American Shorthand 
Teacher. The new staff of officers is headed 
by Mr. R. G. Jones, superintendent of the 
city schools of Cleveland, as president. 

* * > 


Contributions have been received during 
the past month for the Sholes Monument 
Fund from the following people: 

1920-21 Keokuk High School Dime Club, Keokuk, 

_ oe ..$4.00 
The Redfield Gregg Society, Redfield, ‘South Dakota... 2.48 
Miss Myra Bucklin, Teacher, Tomahawk High School, 

Tomahawk, Wisconsin . ~~ ........... vaitiisis’ Ga 

If your school or your office has not yet 
added their bit to this fund, why not start 
to-day! The monument is to be erected over 
the grave of the Father of the Typewriter in a 
few months, and the national committee is 
anxious to have all further contributions as 
soon as possible. Contributions should be 
addressed to Mr. John R. Gregg, Gregg Writer 
Sholes Monument Fund, 285 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


eoO°?e 
The Successful Man 
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The Typist and Office Worker 


A Clearing House of !deas for Typists and Office Workers 


Conducted by Harold H. Smith, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 








The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 
Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
7 or by himself who is able to pass the 
Ari sric Junior test. 
TYPISTS] Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 
Competent Typist Certificate: This certificate 
is issued to anyone who is able to qualify at fifty 














words or more a minute on the Monthly Speed 
Test. No papers rating less than fifty net words 
the minute are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
% tency” app in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent in. Each part 
of the membership tests should be typed on a separate 
sheet. The speed test matter must be written as 
a ten-minute test, subject to International Rules, 
and accompanied by the timer's affidavit. A test 
is good only until the 25th of the month following 
publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is charged 
for speed tests. A beautiful Certificate is issued 
to all those who pass any of the tests. 














The Eraser Evil 


issue to discuss typing problems solely 

from the constructive point of view. 
“Don'ts” have been few. There are some 
things, however, which cannot be settled by 
this method; and some of them are common 
enough to justify our discussing them in these 
columns. Those students who began the 
study of the art last September are sufficient- 
ly advanced to appreciate what I am about 
to say, and to those who do not see the point 
to my present article I can only say that it 
will pay to accept the suggestions fully, 
subject to later proof. 

There is the eraser evil, for instance. It 
has grown up in almost every school in the 
land. I do not know of a school which per- 
mits beginners to use the eraser; but my 
observations lead to the conclusion that in a 
large proportion of these schools there are 
students who smuggle their erasers into the 
typewriting room and use them fully as much 
as they use their typewriters. Of course, 
their teachers are not to blame for that; 
teaching and doing police and detective duty 
can’t be done all at once by the same person. 
But the sad thing is that such misguided 
typists as indulge in this forbidden and under- 
handed method of doing their work grow into 
the habit so gradually that they do not com- 
prehend its meaning until it has ruined their 
skill and upset their ability to do consistent 
work. 

Please do not misunderstand me to say 
that the eraser should not be used in school. 
Some time, somewhere in the course, every 
typist should learn its correct and artistic 


I HAS been my aim until the present 


use—preferably toward the end of the period 
of training. It requires real skill to>make a 
neat erasure, and if there‘is anything that,the 
average business man will not tolerate it_is a 
careless, sloppy erasure. Then, too, there are 
limitations to using the eraser. You can’t 
erase five or ten times on a single sheet and 
expect your work to look presentable. 


A NERVE-RACKING PRACTICE 


Erasing is harmful to the nerves. I have 
been there and know! The very fact that you 
have an eraser handy weakens your will to do 
accurate typing. You become absolutely 
dependent upon that vicious little piece of 
rubber. You don’t care very much whether 
you make an error or not. Why should you? 
The eraser will correct it. Before you realize 
it you have come to the point where it is 
utterly impossible for you to write a single 
line without hesitating, making false motions, 
looking up and down from notes to the work 
in your machine, and perhaps making one 
or more errors. You surrender your grip 
on yourself. You become a slave, an abject, 
irritable, nervous wreck of a_ typist—all 
because of that small eraser for which you 
reach so many, many times a day. 

Some typists find that keeping the eraser 
in the drawer or in a pocket helps to remove 
the temptation. At any rate, it is better to 
keep it out of sight if the habit of using it 
excessively has been formed. 

BREAKING THE HABIT 

For students, the best advice is to throw 
away the eraser, or leave it at home. 

An excellent plan for typists of all grades 
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April Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until May 25, 1921) 


town of Stratford-upon-Avon. It has a porch covered with a curiously 

sloping roof, above which is a window of greater breadth than height. The 
roof has several dormer windows. On the ground floor are the kitchen and two 
bedrooms. The kitchen is a good-sized room with massive oak beams and a fine 
old fireplace the size of a small room. A short, narrow staircase leads to the room 
upstairs where Shakespeare is supposed to have been born. 


. y town of Strato birthplace is a low wooden cottage in the center of the 


This apartment has become a Mecca to all lovers of literature. It is fortunate 
that the earlier pilgrims found no better vent to their enthusiasm than writing their 
names upon the walls. The walls are literally covered with autographs. No fresh 
one could be added without erasing one previously written. Dickens and Walter 
Scott have cut their names on the windowpanes, and the book in which visitors 
register their names contains those of Byron, Keats, Thackeray, and Tennyson. 


There is a silence that is very impressive about the house. This hush is es- 
pecially profound in the chamber upstairs. It is said that some visitors have been 
moved to tears, and that others have knelt and kissed the floor. One enthusiastic 
stranger is reported to have rolled over and over on the oak planks, his emotions 
were so strong. It is safe to say that he was a Frenchman; no Englishman would 
have been so absurd. 


The other rooms on the second floor have been used as a museum, where are 
exhibited the very few relics of Shakespeare. We see his chair, his desk, the box 
in which his will was found, one of his old letters, and a portrait, said to be the only 
true likeness in existence. These relics are carefully guarded and no one is allowed 
to smoke or strike a light in the cottage lest it should take fire. 


Trinity Church is a beautiful building. Its spire is a very graceful one; a fine 
avenue of lime trees leads to the door; and there is heard the rippling sound of the 
Avon running past the churchyard. Here is a peaceful spot to lie buried in. So 
Shakespeare thought. He was carried through the stately avenue, and laid to 
rest in the church chancel. This epitaph, written by himself, was carved upon the 
stones marking his tomb: ‘Dear friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare to dig the dust 
enclosed here; Blessed be he that spares these stones and cursed be he that moves 
my bones.” 


It is these words which have prevented people from ever disturbing the grave 
of Shakespeare. It has been often discussed. Many have wanted him removed 
to Westminster Abbey; others have thought that an examination might settle per- 
plexing questions of his identity and establish the rightful likeness among his many 
different pictures. But these few lines have kept him secure. 


It seems as if the poet, who knew human nature most profoundly, had done 
his utmost to make his last words effective by appealing to the superstitious awe 
and dread of the unknown that still lie deep in most souls. 


A short distance from Trinity Church, on the Avon River, a memorial building 
has been raised. It contains a theater modeled on those of Shakespeare's time, 
a library in which it is proposed to collect the books written concerning the great 
dramatist and his plays, and a museum. (575)—From The World and Its People, 
Book V, Modern Europe, by Fanny E. Coe. 


[ Note: Shakespeare was born A pril 23, 1564, and died on his birthday in 1616. The epitaph quoted in the test above is properly 
written in four lines, stanza form, but it has been given as solid matter here to facilitate writing it speedily.] 
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is to set up the positive habit of accuracy. 
Select three or four articles of straight-away 
copy matter. Write them out on the machine 
on separate pieces of paper, double spaced, 
so that each one occupies about eight lines of 
seventy spaces to the line. Spend fifteen 
minutes or more daily, or as often as possible, 
practicing one or more of these selections, 
working up from a very slow, even rate of speed 
to the highest possible rate that can be at- 
tained without sacrificing evenness or accur- 
acy. After warming up the fingers on drills 
(such as have been given in these columns in 
other issues), write through once or twice 
the selection you are to practice that day, 
emphasizing the points of position and tech- 
nique which we have mentioned jn the last 
few numbers. 


Following this, copy the article over and 
over—always under time. It is better to have 
someone else do the timing, but, if this is not 
possible, you will find that with a little extra 
effort you can check the time yourself by 
placing your watch just above or below the 
copy matter and learning to look at it only at 
about the moment your experience teaches 
you that time should be up. Write the article 
invariably for evenness and accuracy—accu- 
racy of thought, accuracy of execution, and 
accuracy of result in letter and word. Soon 
you will find it comparatively easy to write 
one or two more words in the same time, 
and the exhilaration of seeing yourself im- 
prove day by day will create real interest and 
enthusiasm in your typing. 


For the busy office worker, minute tests 
should predominate; although, as a rule, it is 
easier to forget speed on longer tests. A 
good average length of test is five to ten min- 
utes; and, if time permits, thirty and sixty- 
minute tests may profitably be essayed. In 
training the expert demonstrators for accu- 
racy, hour and two-hour tests are often written. 
The longer you can maintain your attention 
on accuracy and actually write correctly, 
the sooner will the habit be fixed in your 
system, and the sooner can you turn your 
attention to other phases (such as speed or 
arrangement) without fear of making errors. 

Accuracy is almost entirely a matter of 
mental attitude. You can write accurately, 
even with poor technique, if you make up 
your mind that you can. Conversely, any- 
thing that weakens your determination to 
write accurately (such as constant erasing) 
will cause you to write inaccurately. 


FATAL TO SPEED 


But that is not all. If erasing led only to 
errors, it would be much less objectionable 
than it really is. The typist who erases, 


however, is doomed to turn out a small 
amount of work. 


His fingers may be ever so 
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rapid, but he will spend most of his time 
erasing and swinging into his stride again 
after each erasure. Actual test proves that 
it requires as much time to erase a single short 
word and correct it as is required to write 
from twelve to thirty short words. 


FORM LETTERS HELP 


Typists working in business offices will find 
the writing of form letters most helpful. 
Hide your erasers under a pile of papers 
in the back part of the lowest drawer in your 
desk and proceed to turn out as many per- 
fectly typed form letters in an hour as you can. 
Within an hour or so you will be doing more 
than you have ever done before—all because 
you will have been put to so much trouble to 
use your eraser that you will decide once and 
for all to get along without it. It is the 
deciding that counts. Many typists are 
aware of the value of the form letter in devel- 
oping accuracy and speed. In the old days, 
that was the accepted practice material for 
training for the speed contests. 


HOW TO ERASE NEATLY 


Of course, there are times when it is desir- 
able and justifiable to erase—stationery costs 
money and no business man will permit waste. 
Here are some suggestions on erasing correct- 
ly. Keep your eraser clean. This is easily 
done by rubbing it briskly on a sheet of clean 
white paper. It is better to have several 
thicknesses of the same kind of"paper you are 
erasing between it and the desk. This is 
necessary in order to prevent the paper being 
stretched or worn down too rapidly, especially 
if the erasure is a large or difficult one. 


When erasing work in the machine, throw 
the carriage over to the side of the machine 
nearest to the erasure and blow a constant 
volley of whiffs during the erasing operation 
so as to keep the erasings from falling down 
into the mechanism of your typewriter. It 
doesn’t take long to wear out parts and to 
clog the machine to such an extent as to make 
your work three or four times as difficult, if 
not entirely impossible. 

The eraser should be applied to the paper 
with a swing—a more or less circular swing— 
so as to sweep the surface of the paper very 
lightly. In the case of single stem letters, 
such as / or i, it is frequently necessary to 
follow the direction of the printed stem be- 
cause it is so easily embedded in the paper on 
printing. Neverscrubthe paper. The lightly 
executed erasure will do less harm to the tex- 
ture and finish of the paper. 

Finally, after the rough eraser has elimi- 
nated the letter or word, a light application of 
a common pencil eraser will insure a clean, 
smooth surface. Much depends upon the 
quality of the paper. It is difficult to erase at 
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all on thin or soft paper. The better the 
quality, as a rule, the easier can the erasure 
be made. 

e—\\ 


0 ° 
Five Questions 
A SK yourself these five questions every day 
before you commence and while you are 
typewriting: 
1. Am I sitting in the proper, erect position, with my 
trunk, from the hips up, leaning slightly forward? 
2. Are my hands approximately parallel to the slant 
of the keyboard? 
3. Do my forearms slant upward toward the keyboard? 
4. Does my body remain practically motionless from 
the base of the hand back? 
5. Am I striking the keys with as low a lift of the fingers 
ind hand as possible? 


rhe acquisition of skill is easy if you make 
these five points habitual. 


O. A. T. Awards 
Gold Ring 


Dora Robingon, Hebrew Technical School for Girls. New 
York City® 


Silver Pin 
Grace Flaus, Wilkinsburgh Public Schools, Wilkinsburg! 
P: 


a. 
D. Pickrell, High School, San Diego, Calif. 
Bronze Pin 
M. Elsie Williams, Wheat City Business College, Brandon 
Man., Canada 
Blanche M. Collins, High School, Mansfield, Mass. 
Melvin Nack, High School, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Virginia Tong, Twin City Business University, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
A. Watt, Labette County High School, Altamont, Kans. 
C. Dahlheimer, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minn. 
Ada Robinson, Virginia Commercial & Shorthand College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Mildred Milne, Sweet's Santa Rosa Business College, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
— Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York 
ity 
Wm. L, Einoff, Nazareth High School, Nazareth, Pa 


Honorable Mention 


Helen Bowman, Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Mary Greenwell, Shelbina, Mo. 


100% Clubs 


Daisy Morton, Wilkinsburgh Public Schools, Wilkins- 
burgh, Pa. 25 

Wm. L. Einoff, Nazareth High School, Nazareth, Pa. (14) 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, 
Minn. (15) 

Ketura Moore, Labette County High School, Alta- 
mont, Kans. (12) 

Myrtle S. Brown, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York City (18) 

Mrs. B. W. Madden, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York City.(62)* 


C. T. Honorable Mention 


K. T. Suinn, St. Louis College, Honolulu, Hawaii (753 
net words; 4 errors) 

George S. Tong, St. Louis College, Honolulu, Hawaii 
(728 net words; 4 errors) 

Alfred D. Goo, St. Louis College, Honolulu, Hawaii 
(702 net words; 3 errors) 


*This listing corrects an error made in last month's report 
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Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until May 25, 1921) 
Junior Test 


Make an attractive copy of the following 
article in single-spaced arrangement, supply 
ing a title. 

While some assign the sponge to the vegetable kingdom 
others class it with the animal. The latest authorities 
favor the theory that the sponge is an animal, and all agree 
that it occupies a middle ground between the two forms of 
life. 

It is fastened to a rock, or to the hard bottom of the 
part of the sea where it grows, and it has no power of 
moving from one place to another. Water is continually 
absorbed into the sponge, just as we absorb air by breath 
ing; and when the food and air contained in the water 
have served their purpose, the residue is thrown off. 

The sponge has a skeleton that must be dissolved and 
washed away before the article is of use. Various processes 
are used to remove the skeleton—according to the char 
acter of the sponge and the purposes for which it is designed 
The finest are washed repeatedly in water, and in a weak 
solution of acid, and are then bleached in a bath of diluted 
soda. These fine sponges come from Syria, and from th« 
Greek islands of the Mediterranean; the coarse sponges 
used for washing carriages and similar purposes, come from 
the West Indies, and also from the East; and when first 
taken from the sea they have a sickening odor, like fles! 
that is just beginning to decay. This odor becomes strong- 
er and stronger, and finally resembles exactly that whic! 
arises from a putrefying body. During this process of 
decomposition they are buried in the sand, and are after 
wards submitted to the action of the waves to wash away 
the impurities that the decay has left. 

Sponges are found at all depths, from a few feet to two 
or three hundred. The most of them are taken from shoals 
and reefs, where they are ten or twenty feet below the 
surface, as they cannot get a good supply of light in deeper 
water. In the East they are generally taken by diving, 
after the primitive fashion; while in the West Indies they 
are speared from boats. 


Senior Test 
1. Write the following letter to the Chair- 
man and members of the Stockholders’ Com- 
mittee of the American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Company, signing your name as 
auditor: 


Dear Sirs: We have audited the accounts of the Amer 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company and of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
the year ending December 31, 1920, and we have reviewed 
the statements as at that date of the companies whose cap- 
ital stocks are carried in the accompanying balance sheet at 
$582,436,012.14. The income, comprising dividends from 
investments in controlled and other companies, interest, 
earnings from telephone traffic and from other sources, ag- 
gregated, after deducting interest paid, the sum of $51.- 
821,215.66 for the year. This company’s proportion of the 
combined earnings for the year of the companies whose 
securities are carried in the balance sheet was approximately 
$9,000,000 less than the dividends received from those 
companies; but in all cases the surplus accounts created out 
of accumulated undistributed earnings were much more 
than sufficient to cover such dividends. The balance sheet 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company as 
publist:ied herewith is in accordance with the books and in 
our opinion sets forth correctly its financial condition as at 
December 31, 1920. Very truly yours, , 
Auditor and Accountant. 


2. From this data, make up the balance 
sheet referred to in the letter, to be inclosed 
with it. 

Assets: $524.445,954.92 in stocks of associated com- 


panies; bonds and notes of and net advances to associated 
companies, $190,549,044.30; stocks of other companies 
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$57,990,057.22; special demand notes, $7,587,935.00; 
telephones, $23,876,520.60; $3,775,407.74 in real estate, 
and $435,492.48 in office furniture and fixtures; long line 
plants $95,136,361.47; Trustees—Employees’ Stock Pur- 
chase Plans, $737,681.15; current accounts receivable, 
$8 697,431.03; and $26,636,360.24 in cash and deposits 
Liabilities: $442,825,400.00 in capital stock; 4% and 5% 
Collateral Trust Bonds, of 1929 in the first case and 1946 
in the latter, amounting to $78,000,000.00 and $76,461,- 
100.00; Western T. and T. Co. 5% Bonds of 1932, $9,985.- 
900.00; 4% convertible bonds, 1936, $2,589,000.00; 44% 


. 4, 
7 
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convertibles of 1933, $12,198,200.00; 1925 6% convertible 
bonds, $48,195,700.00; 6% three-year gold notes of 1922 
for $50,000,000.00 and 1924 five-year six per cent gold 
notes, $40,000,000.00; dividend payable on January 15 
$8,852,C72.00; Interest and Taxes accrued not due, $6,773,- 
978.36; current accounts payable, $7,422 682.29; $2,000.,- 
000.00, Employees’ Benefit Fund: $57,915.152.06 reserve 
for depreciation and contingencies, and $96,649,961.44 
surplus (including capital stock premiums and excluding 
debt discount and expense). Total, $939,868.246.15 each 
for assets and for liabilities 


2, 


Connecticut Starts Year’s Championship Contests 


Nineteenth Annual Convention of 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 


Bridgeport, February 26, 1921 


LARGE attendance and splendid rec- 

ords by contestants were the out- 
1 standing features of the championship 
contests held at the 


writers, but suggested that hereafter the 
shorthand contest be divided into high 
school and private school groups in order to 





Bridgeport High 
School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, Febru- 
iry 26, during the 
Nineteenth Annual 
Convention of the 
Connecticut  Busi- 
ness Educator's As- 
sociation. 

Dr. E. H. El- 
dridge, of Simmons 
College, Boston, 
-onducted the short- 
hand contest, and 
iwarded the gold, 
silver, and bronze 
medals to the win- 
ners: 

1. Miss Catherine ® a Bee 
Vail, Merchants and Grace Tarkany 
Bankers School, Hart- Wi £80-W 
ford, Connecticut, who =e 
transcribed the 120-word . 
contest with but sixteen errors, an accuracy 
of 97.01%. 

2. Miss Wiliford Wheaton, Stone Busi 
ness College, New Haven. Connecticut, 
who transcribed the 100-word contest wit! 
yne error, making an accuracy record of 
99.80% 

3. Miss Grace Tarkany, also of the 
Merchants and Bankers School, who tran- 
scribed the 80-word contest with only three 
errors, an accuracy record of 99.26% 

All of the contests were five-min- 
ute “‘takes.”’ Miss Vail and Miss 
larkany are Greggites, and both 
students of Merchants and Bankers School, 
which keeps the honors in that college for 
another year! 

In discussing the records, Dr. Eldridge 
remarked how the holding of contests had 
resulted in the steady development of better 


















Catherine Vail 


Connecticut Shorthand Champion 


_. make the tests more equal, the 
hoy high schools up to now having 

> competed under a disadvantage 
on account of the greater amount 
of time devoted to shorthand each 
day in the business s¢ hools. 

Gold and silver meda!s were 
awarded for first and second 
prizes in the type writing contest, 
and the Novice Champion, Miss 
Wheaton, was given a silver medal, 
while Stone Business College was 
awarded the silver cup that goes 
to the school pro- 
ducing the Novice 
typist for the year. 
The typewriting 
tests were fifteen- 
minute tests from 
solid matter. 


Mr. Kimball cele- 
brated his birthday 
by conducting the 
typewriting _ tests, 
and he was greatly 
pleased with the 
improvement over 
previous records 
made. 

The shorthand 
records in this year’s 
contest are of special 
interest when the 
age of the writers 
is considered. Miss 
Vail, the state champion, is but a little over 
fifteen, Miss Tarkany but sixteen, and neither 
has had more than eight months’ training. 
Mr. Jarvis is justly proud of the achievement 
of these students. 

The shorthand records are being given in 

















































































































Wiliford 
Beatrice 


Beatrice 


Helen M 


Theresa 


Rebecca 


Wiliford 


Beatrice 


Helen Ci 


Beatrice 
Anna Lu 


N 
Grace Tarkany 
Adele Guild 


Connecticut Business 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, 


AME 


Wheaton 
Wallner 


Lena Lepore 
Helen Ciresi 


Bjorlin 


Helen Keyes 
Marie Campana 


urphy 


Marion Greening 


Feinstein 


Hilda Butzko 
Luella Knapp 


Adler 


Winifred Kelly 
Lillian Kiely 
Ethel Fuller 
Catherine Vail 
Anna Lusky... 
Rose Reich 
Eleanor Karlson 


Wheaton 


eee ace Tarkany 
Catherine Vail 
Luella Knapp 


Wallner 


Emma Orzechowska 
Helen Keyes 


resi 


Hilda Butzko 


Bjorlin 
sky 


Catherine Vail 

Grace Tarkan, 

MACHINE OPERATOR 
Und. Emma Seibold 
Und. Susan Chuvalla 
Und. James T. Cullen 
Und. Jeannette Bessner 
Und. Leon A. Wilkins 
Und. Ruth Kennedy 
Und. Jeannette Bessner 
Und. Theresa Palmieri 
Und. Marie Scully. 

Und. Christina Kay Brand 
Und. Celina M. Thibault 
Und. Wiliford Wheaton 
Und. Cecilia Misbach 
Und. Justine Houlihan 
Und. Emily R. Nickerson 
Und. Lucy Parente.. 
Rem. Catherine Robinson 
Rem. Florence E. Cosmar 
Rem. Mary Griffin... 
Rem. Gladys Morehouse 
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Record of Shorthand and Typewriting Contests 


Dictation at 80 words a minute (4104 words) 


ScHOOL 
Merchants & Bankers Business School, 
Ansonia High School.. 
Stone Business College, 
Bridgeport High School 
Bridgeport High School 
Waterbury Business College 
Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, 


New Haven 


Bridge 


Bridgeport High School 

Ansonia High School 

Bridgeport High School 

Bridgeport High School... 

Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, 
Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, 
New Haven Commercial High School 
Bridgeport High School......... 
Bridgeport High School....... 
Bridgeport High School... 

Merchants & Bankers Business School, 
Waterbury Business College. 

Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, 
Middletown Business College.___... ; 


Hartford 


ort 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Dictation at 100 words a minute (505 words) 


Stone Business College, New Haven... 


Merchants & Bankers Business School, Hartford 
Merchants & Bankers Business School, Hartford 


Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, 
Bridgeport High School 
New Haven Commercial High School 


Waterbury Business College 
Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, 
Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, 
Waterbury Business College 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Dictation at 120 words a minute (603 words 


S 


Merchants & Bankers Business School, 
Merchants & Bankers Business School, 


SCHOOL 
Stone Business College, New Haven 
Danbury Business Institute, Danbury 
Stone Business College, New Haven 
Royal Business College, New Haven 
Stone Business College, New Haven 
Waterbury Business College 


‘hool Typewriting Championship 


Two-Year Class 
Royal Business College, New Haven 
Stone Business College, New Haven 
Merchants & Bankers Business 
Hartford 
Merchants & Bankers Business School 
Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, 
port 


School, 


Bridge 


Novice Championship 
One-Year Class 
Stone Business College, New Haven 
Royal Business College, New Haven 
Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, 
port 

Booth & Bayliss C ommercia! School... 
Stone Business College 


Bridge- 


High School Championship 
All Classes 
Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford 


...New Haven Commercial High School 


Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford 
Bridgeport High School 


(Ten words were deducted for ood ace 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Amateur State Typewriting Championship 


ERRORS 
3 
4 
5 
6 
XQ 
g 
10 
11 
13 
13 
16 
16 
18 
»? 
31 
31 
33 
33 
33 
34 
34 
38 
1 
11 
17 
1 
26 
27 
9 
37 
38 
41 
18 
4) 
C,ROSS 
1485 
1524 
1458 
1362 
1214 
1102 
1362 
1128 
1078 
973 
1056 
1085 
1173 
1010 
961 
900 
991 
1084 
1040 
1072 


Educators’ Association 


Net 
401 
400 

399 
398 
396 
396 
3904 
393 
301 
301 
388 
388 
386 


SO4 
498 
494 
488 
484 
479 
478 
476 
4608 
467 
464 


ERRORS 
11 
6 
31 
23 
15 
16 


ss 
ww 


10 
21 


»? 


20 


Wor 


Per CENT 
99.26 
99.01 
98.7 
98 
98 
98 
97.52 
97.2 
96.7 
96.7 
96 


99. 
OR 
97. 
96 
95 
04 
94 
94 
9? 
9? 
91 


80 
61 
82 
63 


&5 
65 
26 
67 
48 
&& 


9) 
92.21 


” ee 


we vin ee 
Peal wa? 5 


iss 


i 


4 
sw 


— 


no 
an 


48 


64 
63 : 


53 
51 
50 





61 
60 
59 
58 
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full, in the table opposite, and the highest 
records made in the different typewriting 
events are listed. 

Connecticut starts the year’s state contests 
with a showing that will be an incentive to 
the other contestants to equal or excel if 


they can! 
oO? 
Other 1921 Typewriting Contests 
N ADDITION to the big Internationa! 
| Championship which is held at New York 
City in October, Mr. J. N. Kimball, 
manager of the typewriting contests, has 
sent us information about other contests to 
take place. 

The New England Cup will be contested 
for.at, Mechanics Hall, Boston, April 4 at seven 
p. m. 

The California State Cup will be contested 
for'at the Business Show, Los Angeles, April 25. 

State contests are to be held this year in 
many states. The Connecticut and Cali- 
fornia contests will be followed by Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Michigan, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Missouri and others, during May and June. 

The contest for the Chicago Circle Cup, 
now held by the Gregg School, will be run off 
at the Coliseum, Chicago, September 19. 
Complete details will soon be sent to every 
school in the Circle. 

A contest open to the entire Northwest will 
be held at Seattle in September, and it is 
possible that the Southern states will start 
the ball rolling at New Orleans. 

The schools expecting to have entries should 
begin work now. There is nothing more vital- 
izing to the typewriting department than the 
enthusiasm that is generated in preparing for 
these contests. Both the students and schools 
benefit—the students acquire greater skill, 
and great publicity is given the school whose 
pupils win places in the contests. 

The Gregg Writer C. T. Test offers a splendid 
training preliminary to the state events 
and national contests held at the Business 
Shows, in addition to its own certificate and 
prize awards. If you are not thoroughly 
familiar with the plan of the C. T. tests, write 
us for further information. 


oO° 
Interschool Contest Held in 
Massachusetts 


IGH schools in Massachusetts appear 
H to be stimulating interest in the 
typewriting work by means of inter- 
school contests, according to a newspaper 
clipping just received that reports the out- 
come of a contest between the Wells High 
School, of Southbridge, and the Bartlett 
High School, of Webster. 
The banner for average net speed went to 
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the Webster team of fifteen for 31.5 words a 
minute against Southbridge’s 27.5, but Miss 
Arline Benoit, a Southbridge senior, was 
awarded the gold medal for the highest in- 
dividual record, 51.9 words. Irene Davis, of 
Webster, took the silver medal, with 51.8 
net words, and Mildred Sawyer and Helen 
Platzer, of the same school, won the gold 
medals for the junior and sophomore events, 
for records of 40.2 and 36.4 words a minute. 

Louise Durgin’s forty words secured the 
junior class silver medal for Southbridge, 
and a score of 25.7 gave the silver medal for 
the sophomore class to Gladys McGuiness, 
of Webster. 

The schools are planning another contest, at 
Webster next time, before the school year 
ends. 


oO? 
More 100% Clubs 


Season 1920-1921 


ARIZONA 
George H. Robison, Douglas High School, Douglas 


CALIFORNIA 


Hazel Zambro, Palo Verde Valley Union High School, 
Blythe 

Rose V. McGonigle, Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz 

Miss D. L. Prioleau, John Swett Union High School, 
Crockett 

Ruth Tupper, St. Agnes College, Stockton 


COLORADO 


Mrs. Mabel Stein, Florence High School, Florence 


DELAWARE 
Sister M. Henrica, St. Patrick's School, Wilmington 


FLORIDA 
Edna Campbell, Duval High School, Jacksonville 


IDAHO 
Mary Eva Shea, Buh! High School, Buh! 
Beulah M. Potts, Idaho Falls High School, Idaho Falls 
Grace Herre, Nampa High School, Nampa 


ILLINOIS 


Sister M. Stanislas, St. Mary's School, Champaign 
Edith Robinson, North Park College, Chicago 
Esther Brooks, Pittsfield High School, Pittsfield 
Sister Mary Leo, St. Mary's School, Streator 


INDIANA 


Rose Mary Dodt, Bedford High School, Bedford 

Sisters of Providence, St. Augustine Academy, Fort Wayne 
C. A. Murray, Hartford City High School, Hartford City 
Myrtle Surber, Spencer High School, Spencer 

Helen J. Jost, High School, Valparaiso 


KANSAS 
Jessie P. Stewart, Montgomery County High School, 
Independence 
A. S. Hendon, Whiting Rural High School, Whiting 
MARYLAND 
Sister M. Herefrieda, S. S. Philip & James School, Baltimore 
MICHIGAN 
Carrie Kempster, Coldwater High School, Coldwater 
MINNESOTA 
Verna Durkee, North St. Paul High School, North St. 
Paul (Continued on page 256) 
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OHIO 


Mrs. E. R. Corder Mount Vernor 
Mount Verno: 


Business College, 


OKLAHOMA 
Miss G. Mildredth Weaver, ilton Hig! 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Sister M. Antonina, Sacred Heart School 
WASHINGTON 


H. L. Turpin, College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 


School, Oilton 


Allentown 


oO°o 
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Helen H. Collins, Ellensburg High School, Ellensburx 

Verona Hull, Vancouver High School, Vancouver 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Henrietta Stifft, Victory High School, Adamstor 

Mary Colley, Sisterville High School, Sistervill 

WISCONSIN 

Marguerette Sauer, Arcadia High School, Arcadia 

Gertrude Bishop, High School, Mineral Point 

Evelyn Blievernicht, Fall River High School, Fall River 

Alida Butterbrodt, Mayville Joint Free High School 
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Far More than ‘Master of Pothooks”’ 


By Mrs. E. E. Admire, Metropolitan Business College 
Cleveland, Ohio 


iThis clever paper was presented as a Cleveland business college owner's views in the discussion of “The Training 
f Stenographers in Ohio—The Points We Emphasize,” the topic to which the Gregg Shorthand Federation devoted one 


of is evening sessions at the recent N.C. T. F. Convention. 


We are glad to be able to give our readers who were mot at 


the convention the pleasure of enjoying Mrs. Admire’s remarks.] 


HE time has gone by when any and 

every youthful aspirant for additional 

pin money can, after acquiring the 
rudiments of an education, enter a shorthand 
school, and after a few months’ training in 
getting on to the curves of a stenographic 
system and the idiosyncrasies of a type- 
writer, graduate with a ‘‘Master of Pot- 
hooks” degree and satisfactorily fill all the 
requirements of a stenographer or secretary 
in a modern business office. 

It has been said that ‘the who knows only 
his own language knows not even that,” 
and on somewhat the same principle, the stu- 
dent whose knowledge is bounded by steno- 
graphic walls, can not know even that sub- 
ject perfectly. Whereas stenography and 
typewriting once constituted the stenog- 
rapher’s complete outfit, the course has grad- 
ually been broadened out to include business 
English, filing, accountancy, bookkeeping, 
and even commercial law and other subjects. 

Stenography develops the power of quick 
decisions. Shall the stenographer take time 
to vocalize a word? That poor, overworked 
“context” may illumine many outlines, but 
it will not tell, for example, whether a cus- 
tomer has ordered “‘castile soap” or ‘‘ox-tail 
soup.” Neither can it always be relied 
upon for punctuation, as the man learned who, 
in answer to an inquiry from his broker as to 
whether a certain stock should be purchased 
for him, wired back, ‘‘'No—price too high,”’ 
but the dash being omitted, the broker pur- 
chased all the stock in sight. 

It should not be necessary to dictate all 
letters in full after a little experience with the 
business has been gained. A _ wide-awake 
stenographer should in a short time begin to 
stick in an extra carbon for letters that 
may be of use later, and should gradually 
collect a file of forms which may be used, with 
appropriate variations, when similar cases 
arise, and in this way may in time handle 
much of the correspondence without dicta- 
tion. 

A good practice for any stenographer to 
follow on entering a new office, is to look over 
the files for the purpose of becoming familiar 
with the general vocabulary and phraseology 
used so that they may be greeted as old friends 
when encountered in dictation. A notebook 
of short cuts of one’s own invention, for rou- 
tine phrases, to be added to as time goes on, 
will often prove a friend in need. 

Horace Greeley once declared that the 


stock of information required by a mere 
Member of the Cabinet was slight in compari- 
son with that which a good proof reader 
needed. Joking aside, a knowledge of stenog- 
raphy should be regarded as merely one wea- 
pon in the equipment needed in the business 
life of to-day. Tospecialize on stenographic 
work without some general education as a 
basis, is like attempting trigonometry before 
learning the multiplication table. The 
literary man who has ventured to quote from 
a familiar poem will not feel altogether pleased 
to read later that he has told his readers to 
“recall that line of Homes, to build the 
more stately mansions,” even though, phonet- 
ically those might have been his words. 

On the other hand, a sufficient stock of 
general information on the stenographer's 
part may save many a slip, varying from 
grammar to facts, figures, authorship, etc., 
on the part of the dictators—many of whom, 
for example, have, during the last few years, 
ascribed that famous “entangling alliances”’ 
phrase to Washington, instead of to Jefferson. 

A little more knowledge of geography—or 
at least of spelling—would save delay in 
answering the hundreds of letters which each 
year find their way to “Tacoma, Wash.,” 
instead of “Takoma Park, Washington, 
D. C.,” and a little information regarding the 
government of our National Capital would 
avoid the amusing mistake that is often made 
—sometimes even by some of our Governors— 
of addressing letters to ‘The Mayor of Wash- 
ington.” It might be mentioned also, in this 
connection, that a speaking acquaintance 
with mathematics would be useful in catch- 
ing up the absurd"but all too frequent state- 
ments made regarding “a reduction of many 
hundred per cent.” 

The next thing to possessing information 
is to know where to find it, and a stenogra- 
pher’s best friends will include a dictionary, 
a World Almanac of useful information, a 
book of familiar quotations, a Congressional 
Directory, and the daily papers. 

Personal appearance and deportment are 
also an important factor in an employee's 
hold upon his—and still more upon her— 
job. The stenographer who appears in an- 
swer to the buzzer, dressed for a ball, her 
hair done in the style of the South Sea Islan- 
ders, her complexion suggesting a combina- 
tion of an Italian sunset and a powder maga- 
zine, placidly chewing a cud of Wrigley’s 
spearmint, and wearing an air of regarding 
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office to a matrimonial 


the 
agency, may not be ‘‘among those present” 
permanently, even though turning out good 
work. 

A good stenographer’s duties only begin 


as an annex 


with taking dictation. She (this being leap 
year, we will let the feminine embrace the 
masculine for a change*) should keep corres- 
pondence and other business papers filed in 
such a way that they may always be found; 
and other data connected with the business 
so systematized by card index or tabulated 
systems that any item of information may be 
immediately available when needed. She 
should be able to represent her employer in 
his absence, avoid discussing his business 
affairs outside of the office, tactfully side- 
track bores, act as general buffer between 
him and those who would waste his time, re- 
member his engagements, be always on hand 
when needed and invisible or at least inaudible 
otherwise—in general, act as a lubricant to 
help the wheels of business to revolve smooth- 
ly and without friction. 

Her employer may in course of time have to 
marry her in order not to lose her to a com- 
petitor in business—or if such a secretary be 
of the masculine persuasion (and continues to 
reside in Ohio), he may one day become 


President of the United States! 


—*Mrs. Admire’s paper was delivered at the Gregg Shorthand Fed- 
eration meeting at Cleveland last December. 


eoO° 


Shorthand Correspondents 


ERE are a few more names to add to 
your list: They want to exchange cor- 
respondence, too. 


Robert A. Pace, Walnut Ridge, Ark. 

Willis Parsons, 124 Welsh St., Ames, lowa 

Irene Carlson, 122 Arthur St., Manistee, Mich 

Henrietta Zobel, 513 Oak St., Manistee, Mich. 

Mildred Knuth, 384 Sixth St., Manistee, Mich. 

Violet Christenson, 332 Fifth St., Manistee, Mich 

Lucille M. Larson, 431 Second St., Manistee, Mich 

Lenore Firzlaff, 376 Fifth St., Manistee, Mich. 

Norma Hineline, 155 Ford St., Manistee, Mich. 

Helen Larson, 357 Fourth St., Manistee, Mich. 

Harry Newberg, 1009 High St., Manistee, Mich. 

Ruby M. Elliott, 122 Hancock St., Manistee, Mich. 

Kathryn Eggenberger, 530 Seventh St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Gertrude Zobel, 182 Lincoln St., Manistee, Mich. 

Miss Astrid Lund, Kasson, Minn. 

Ethel M. Yeaton, Box 178, South Berwick, Maine 

Selma Evjen, Kasson, Minn. 

Milda Sievert, 509 N. Main St., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

KE. Barbara Nejedlo, 913 Chicago St., Green Bay, Wis. 

Beulah Cox, Galax, Va. 

Peter Rinaldi, 1207 Gilpin Place, Chicago I1!!. 

Marguerite Clyne, 1316 N. 6th St., Boise, Idaho 

Helene Hansen, 1308 State St., Boise, Idaho 

Elizabeth Ritter, R. F. D., No., 2, Nampa, Idaho 

Jessie Black, 1106 N. 21 St., Boise, Idaho 

Margaret Fauth, 1608 N. 8th St., Boise, Idaho 

Hilma Swanholm, 1903 N. 9th St., Boise, Idaho 

Katharyne Hunter, 1520 N. Sth St., Boise, Idaho 

Virginia Stewart, 508 N. 13th St., Boise, Idaho 

Jean Menard, 221 State St., Boise, Idaho 

Dorothy M. Pearson, 628 N. 10th St., c/o Mrs. E. S 
Chadwick, Boise, Idaho 

Miss Lucy Hoskins, 323 E. Gadsden St., Pensacola, Fla 
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(Continued from page 236) 
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| (he Idea Exchange 


If you have found a time- or effort-saving way—or a unique way— 
‘ of doing your work, tell the department about it briefly, succinctly. Your 
idea may be of value to thousands of others. Those whose suggestions are 
printed will be entitled to a twelve months’ extension of their subscriptions. 








Locating the Day’s Shorthand Notes 


FTEN my employer wants me to read 
QO over letters from my shorthand notes 
for the day before, and formerly I had 
trouble in getting the right place quickly. 
I recently hit upon a plan that works to 
perfection. I take a little paper fastener with 
round ends, and attach it to the first page of 
my notes of the day before, a triangular 
fastener to the first page of my notes for the 
present day. Then, when I want either 
kind of notes, I simply run my hand up along 
the side of my notebook and turn over the 
pages without any waste of time.—Alma E. 
Strauss, Reading, Pa. 


Keeping Your Place When Copying 
Figures or Names 


When copying long columns of dimensions 
of lumber, boxes, etc., or lists of names, I cut 
a slit about three-fourths of an inch wide in a 
card, using this as a guide, copying the items 
which are made visible by the slit, and sliding 
the card down the column. In this way I have 
to move the card only after I have copied 
about four or five items, and it is almost 
impossible to lose my place—Leo. H. Buse, 
Norwood, Ohio 


In Taking Dictation 


When the subject is given before starting 
1. letter, or at its outset, write only the first 
letters of the subject close together when- 
ever repeated. This will save time on your 
part and enable you to keep up with your 
dictator easily. For example, the subject, 
“Tubular Steel Wheelbarrows,"’ is given be- 
fore the letter is started. Whenever these 
words are repeated in whole or in part in the 
letter, just write f- s- us (in shorthand) for 
“Tubular Steel Wheelbarrows,’ or us for 
‘“wheel-barrows,” and you will never make a 
mistake.—F. C. Garcia, Cebu, P. I. 


Annotating Carbon Copies 


In this office the same letter is often written 
to two or more persons—one original copy 
and the required number of carbon copies 
with brief explanations or instructions which 
should appear on the carbon copies only. To 
take the letters from the machine, remove 





the original copy, and replace for the notation 
on the carbon copies consumes considerable 
time on a busy day. 

After writing the letter I roll the paper to 
the proper place, insert a piece of blank paper 
under the paper fingers and over the original 
copy, then write the explanations or instruc- 
tions on this blank paper, which protects the 
first sheet, while the impression is made on the 
sheets under the carbon paper.—Anna Mc- 
Gavran, Minneapolis, Kans. 


Making an Improvised Stationery 
Cabinet 


Finding it necessary to keep several kinds 
of stationery in a drawer which had no sliding 
partitions to keep them apart, I stuck a 
couple of ordinary thumb tacks in the side of 
the drawer about two inches below the end 
of a stack of stationery and by stretching 
ordinary rubber bands across found a very 
satisfactory way of keeping the piles apart. 
The top set of papers were suspended entirely 
on rubber bands, three series of bands being 
used. Cardboard steps at the rear kept the 
different kinds of paper in handy reach. 

If a large quantity of paper is desired in 
each set, an ordinary carpet tack will stand 
the additional strain.—D. B. Simpson, New 
York City 


When Erasing 


Before erasing (if erasing must be done) 
throw the carriage of the machine over to 
one side and then erase. This will cause the 
erasings to fall on the desk or table instead 
of falling into the mechanism of the machine 
and, in time, clogging it up.— Katherine 
Peterson, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Saving Time in Studying 


Those stenographers and typists who are 
improving themselves by attending night 
classes often find that they have insufficient 
time to prepare all their lessons as they should 
be prepared. By taking the spelling lesson and 
typewriting each word a number of times it 
will be found that valuable repetition prac- 
tice is gotten on the typewriter, and that the 
spelling lesson is learned at the same time.— 
John W. Hartung, Summerland, California 
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Appreciation 
By Walt Mason 
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A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. If you have learned of a 
better ~— of performing your work, pass it on through the io 

t problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 


artment. If you encoun- 












About Repetition 


6é ISTORY repeats itself” is a very 
H common expression. Seasons come 
and seasons go, crops come and 
crops go, generations come and generations 
go—it is one continuous repetition throughout 
life. We all have the opportunity through 
the various forms of repetition in life to do 
our work better to-day than we did it yester- 
day or last month or last year. To the degree 
that we do our work better at each succeeding 
stage, or at each opportunity to repeat a 
process more or less familiar to us, we make 
a success in life. 


In shorthand writing, repetition is a deter- 
mining factor in acquiring speed—repetition 
in effort to acquire knowledge, on the one 
hand, and to develop skill, on the other. 
The opportunity is presented to apply any 
given principle over and over agaia. In any 
hour’s dictation, if you will check up your 
notes you will find some principle has been 
used over and over again. The natural 
result of doing a thing repeatedly is the forma- 
tion of the habit of doing it in the same way 
and doing it unconsciously; however, before 
helpful habits are formed the element of 
knowledge must be considered. If your 
knowledge of a principle which constantly 
recurs is not sufficient to enable you to apply 
the principle correctly ‘and, consequently, 
to apply it in the same way each time the 
opportunity is offered, then your habit will 
be a wrong habit and the desired result will 
not be attained. 


Perhaps I can make the foregoing state- 
ments clearer by giving you several illustra- 
tions, and from these illustrations you may 
be able to find similar types of repetition 
in your own notes. Not long ago I reported 
a meeting in which the final syllable al was 
used very frequently, and, as all the words 
ending in al are not written just exactly the 
same way, it was interesting to write these 
various words. These words recurred with 
sufficient frequency to call my attention 
to the fact that they were being used much 
oftener than they had been used in meetings 
of a different type. Some of the words were 
educational, additional, agricultural, vocational, 





sensational, normal, nominal, formal, occupa- 
tional, exceptional, all ending in al. 

Perhaps in some of your dictation you 
will have a large number of words ending 
in er, or, ar, yr, ir. You will find it an interest- 
ing study to learn how to write all such words 
correctly, and one usually excels in those 
things in which he is interested. 


Now another interesting observation is 
the repetition of words by particular speakers. 
I remember a few years ago I reported a 
series of five addresses and in each one of the ad- 
dresses the word “‘malaria’’ was used. The 
subject of the lectures was entirely foreign 
to bodily ailments, but ‘“‘malaria’’ was a 
word that the speaker had found which 
expressed to his mind a certain idea that he 
wanted to convey to his audience. In nearly 
every address I report I find the speaker uses 
some particular word. You know in your 
own case, if you stop to think about it for a 
minute, you use some particular word on a 
great variety of occasions. I have noticed 
in court that, aside from the particular legal 
phrases applicable to any given suit, the 
attorney will use a certain pet word, so to 
speak, with great frequency. 

Then whole sentences or clauses are repeat- 
ed in addresses. For instance, not long ago 
a man was discussing the probability of the 
United States having war with a certain 
other country. The speaker suggested that 
it required money to prosecute a war, and 
the following sentences were used which 
illustrate a very common form of repetition. 
“England has no money to lend any country 
to fight the United States. France has no 
money to lend any country to fight the United 
States. Italy has no money tolend any coun- 
try to fight the United States. Russia has no 
money to lend any country to fight the United 
States. Nocountry has any money tolend any 
other country to fight the United States." 

In court reporting there are certain intro- 
ductory questions that are repeated with 
every witness. There are certain introductory 
questions with reference to the introduction 
of exhibits, there are certain similar questions 
with reference to the proving of particular 
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The “Going” Family 


going to give 


going to get 


going to make 


going to take 


going to state 


going to say 


going to mention 


going to stop 


going to do 


going to tell 


going to ask 


going to give him 


going to give us 


going to give the 


going to give the matter 


going to stop it 


going to stop that 


going to consider that 


going to school 


going to do that 


going to do something 


going to doit 


going to make it 


~ 
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going to make us 


going concern 


going to be 


going to be done 


it is going to be 


it was going to be 


there is going to be 


there was going to be 


going to have 


I am going 


I was going 


will be going 


1 will be going 


when I was going 


I was going to say 


he is going 


he is going to give us 


he is going to make 


going down 


going down stairs 


going up stairs 


going down home 


lam going to be 























parts of a case; there are almost formal ques- 

tions asked with reference to a great variety 
of elements in the trial of cases, and all of 
these instances merely go to show that the 
opportunity for repetition is constantly 
presented and we may develop our skill in 
writing if we will simply take advantage of 
the opportunities that are presented for 
perfecting skill. 

Another general form of repetition is 
practiced by many who are skilled in speaking. 
The speaker will follow the good plan of 
first telling you what he is going to say, then 
telling you his story, and then telling you 
what he has said. In court procedure we 
first have the opening statement of counsel, 
which tells briefly what is going to be proved; 
then we have the testimony in the case, 
which constitutes the proof; and then we have 
the closing arguments of counsel, which tells 
us what has been proven 

What I am trying to emphasize is that 
through these peculiarities or characteristics 
of speech and not alone by repeated practice 
on one piece of copy, the opportunity is 
presented to become skillful in the applica- 
tion of a certain principle, and, as the subject 
matter changes or as the speakers change, 
the opportunity is presented to become 
skillful in the application of other principles. 
Thus, through time, or what we call experi- 
ence, one may become skillful in the appli- 
cation of all the principles involved in short- 
hand writing. It is merely taking advantage 
of something that exists and becoming skillful 
through one’s daily work. On the other 
hand, one’s shorthand ability will retrograde 
through the failure to take advantage of the 
opportunities repetition affords in the routine 
of life. 

Perhaps another element of repetition is 
of sufficient importance to mention in this 
article. The newspapers discuss subjects 
of importance, sometimes for a number of 
days in succession or a day now and then 
over a period of years. If, in the reading of 
the newspapers, every shorthand writer will 
become familiar with the shorthand forms 
representing the words used in discussing 
these events of local, national, or world 
importance they will find through the con- 
stant repetition of these ideas that they will 
become skillful in writing a great variety of 
subject matter. In this connection, repetition 
means reputation. 

The following is an illustration, from my 
actual reporting experience, of the rapid rep- 
etition of one word an unusual number of 
times. The speaker had his quotation 
learned by heart, too, and gave it in rapid- 
fire style! 

Hiawatha skinned the squirrel. 
Just sat down and went and skinned it; 


Went and skinned it to a finish. 
From its skin he made some mittens, 
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Made them with the outside inside, 

Made them with the inside outside 
Made them with the fur side inside, 

Made them with the skin side outside, 
Made them with the warm side inside, 

Made them with the cold side outside. 


Had he placed the fur side outside, 
Had he placed the skin side inside, 

Had he placed the outside outside. 
And the inside inside 

Then the warm side would have been outside, 
And the cold side inside. 

So to get the fur side, warm side, inside, 
Placed the skin side, inside, outside. 


Now you know why Hiawatha placed the outside, 
fur side, warm side, inside, and the inside, skin 
side, cold side, outside. 


oOo 
The “Going” Phrases 


ROM time to time we are presenting in 

this Department little families of phrases. 
I call your special attention to the Going 
family, published in this issue. You will see 
“to” may often be omitted after “going” in 
phrases. Also, when “going’’ occurs in phrases 
it is seldom necessary in actual work to write 
the “ing” dot. The economy of effort in writ- 
ing and reading shown by this plate of phrases 
should appeal to every writer. There are 
several cousins, aunts and uncles in the Go- 
ing family, among my acquaintance, ‘that 
I have not had space to introduce to you in 
this plate, and there may be still others among 
your acquaintance with whom I am not ac- 
quainted. 

Whenever the word “‘going"’ is dictated to 
you try to phrase it in accordance with the 
various phrasing suggestions offered in this 
plate. 


When you know the “‘first families of short- 
hand” and learn to respect them as the Vir- 
ginians, for example, very properly respect 
the First Families of Virginia, you will be 
able to write shorthand with greater skill. 
You will find other shorthand families in re- 
cent issues of the Gregg Writer and in the 
last bound volume. It will pay you to be- 
come better acquainted with the shorthand 


families. 
oOo 
Key to “The Successful Man” 


(For shorthand plate see page 248) 


He pushes for more business in busy seasons, and if cue- 
tomers are scarce still pursues. 

He practices strict economy and does not condescend 
to penuriousness.™ 

He pays promptly and collects as he pays rather than 
pays as he collects. 

He is courteous in manner and appreciates the commer- 
cial value of® cordiality. 

He is honest, not from policy but from principle. 

He thinks first and deeply; and speaks last and con- 
cisely. 

He possesses executive ability to” a degree which renders 
him appreciative of the most valuable points in employees. 
(88)—Backbone, 
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Short Stories in Shorthand 











A Timely Observation 








